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foundations of a nation are sapped, so that it drifts to the
cataract of destruction."

And he continues a little later, " The dissolution of
a people's strength begins with sickly literature and base
art. We may admit brilliancy in the genius that uses its
tinsel to make men laugh at self-government and honour,
and to encourage amusing reversals of justice, making
disorder pass for the only gaiety of life. Of old with the
philosophers there were sophists * who made the worse
appear the better reason * ; they were brothers to the
prophets, prophesying smooth things."

Whilst admitting as undeniable the frequent assertions
that morality " need have nothing to do with art," he felt
keenly the truth of Lord Leighton's words: " Believe me,
whatever of dignity, whatever of strength we have within us,
will display and make strong the labours of our hands;
whatever littleness degrades our spirits will lessen them and
drag them down; whatever noble fire is in our hearts will
burn also in our work; whatever purity is ours will chasten
and exalt it. For as we are, so our work is; and what we
sow in our lives, that beyond a doubt we shall reap, for good
or for ill, in the strengthening or defacing of whatever gifts
have fallen to our lot."

Among Hunt's achievements as a painter may be men*
tioned, by way of repetition of what has already been said,
that of his successful representation of the effects of sunlight.
It is impossible, of course, to transfer to canvas the complete
interval of tone between sunlight and shade, yet, with all the
limitations imposed by a painter's materials, Hunt has
succeeded in so balancing his colour and shadow that the
eye of the spectator is affected as though by the sunshine
itself; his works, wherever they are, are conspicuous for this
quality of sunlight; they seem almost to light up the room in